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brought pressure on their associates not to pay the balances due on the
last loan Cobb had floated; this crippled that loan a second time, for the
late Secretary himself had excused some persons from keeping their
pledges. Now Thomas asked for $5,000,000 and offered 12 per cent;
but only one-half was bid for. A delegation of New York bankers came
to the President shortly after New Year's to protest against the Secre-
tary's retention. Buchanan thereupon delicately hinted to Thomas that
he might be more effective in Thompson's place.
The Secretary was well aware of the bankers' hostility, and he saw
a good opportunity to leave. He resigned in protest against the South
Carolina policy. Dix was then in Washington considering the possibility
of becoming Secretary of War. Buchanan now turned to him with an
offer of the Treasury. King and Stanton persuaded him. Also the Presi-
dent made two efforts to keep a southerner in his cabinet. He invited a
prominent Washington attorney, J. M. Carlisle, to fill Thompson's
place and then Greenwood of Arkansas, the Indian commissioner; but
both declined. He made no further effort and Moses Kelly, chief clerk,
served as acting Secretary for the remainder of the term.31
Thus the southern influence, so long a power in the executive branch,
had departed. Buchanan was now surrounded by men from the con-
servative wing of the northern Democracy, with Holt from the border.
No Douglas man nor representative of the West had been called in.
The President, who on December 20 boasted that he had not lost an
hour's sleep or a meal's victuals, was now so shaken that his hand
trembled as he wrote, and he longed more than ever for the freedom
that March 4 would bring.
Mrs. Senator Gwin was moved by Buchanan's plight. She wrote to a
friend: "My heart warms to the President, I feel for and love him. I
think him a better man than the world gives him credit for. He looks
badly, his face indicates much unhappiness and when I see him I feel
like comforting him, but you know him well enough to know no one
could approach him in that way. . . . The feeling here with the
southern members is most violent against the President, the denuncia-
tion of him is fearful. I often wonder how he can stand it. He has
given up his evening walk. I think that makes him feel worse."82
As an old Pennsylvania friend of Buchanan wrote to Bigler: "This,